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_ mind was early visited by the tendericg impres- 
_ sions of divine love, and about the eleventh year 





_ gracious dealings of the Lord with his children ; 
his protection and deliverance of those who 


_ he says, “ Amongst the earliest recollections of 
_ my childhood, were the thoughts, which then 
_ often presented themselves, of death, heaven, and 
_ eternity. I longed that I might die the death of 
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Memoir of JonatHaN BackuouseE, of Dar- 
lington, England ; extracted from Memorials 
of deceased members of the Sociely of Friends, 
by Susanna Corder. 


Jonathan Backhouse, the subject of this me- 


moir, was the son of Jonathan and Ann Back- 


house, of Darlington, and was born there on the 
19th of First month, 1779. lis parents were 
valuable members of our religious society, who 
endeavoured to lead their beloved offspring into 
the paths of true wisdom, and to shelter them 
from the corrupting influence of evil example. 


_ Their pious care was strikingly blessed ; and, in 
_ the subsequent stages of life, their son Jonathan 


recurred, with thankfulness, to the guarded edu- 
cation with which he had been favoured. His 


of his age, he commenced a record of such cir- 
cumstances as peculiarly excited his religious 
sensibilities. Ina review of his youthful days, 


the righteous; and desires were raised in my 
heart, after the Lord and a knowledge of his 
ways. I was often tendered and sweetly re- 
freshed on hearing the Scriptures read. The 


trusted in him, and would not bow down to, and 
worship, other gods, often contrited me, and 
raised desires that I, like them, might be a man 
for God in my generation. In meetings, too, my 
heart was at times tendered. I loved the com- 
pany of such as travelled in the ministry, as well 
as religious opportunities, even when I scarcely 
understood what was communicated.’’ When he 
attained the age of 17, he accompanied bis father 
to the Yearly Meeting in London; and, on re- 
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turning home, he made the following memo- 
randum, dated Sixth month 4th, 1796. “1 was 
favoured to attend all the sittings, and found 
great satisfaction therein. Unanimity and con- 
descension prevailed in a good degree ; many solid 
remarks were made, and pertinent advice was 
given.” Ile then adds, as descriptive of his own 
impressions, the following quotation from Rutty’s 
Diary : “ The glory is not yet departed from our 
Israel, nor the flaming fire from the lips of our 


‘ministers, nor the spirit of love and wisdom from 


our elders, in regard to Christian discipline.” 

It is evident that he was powerfully attracted 
to a life of dedication to the service of his gra- 
cious Redeemer ; but being too much occupied 
with the eoncerns of business, his devotion to 
heavenly things became less ardent; and the 
deep exercise of his soul, on account of the loss 
which he consequently sustained, is affectingly 
pourtrayed in the following lines, penned in his 
19th year; the perusal of which may, perhaps, 
afford instruction and warning to some who, like 
himself, have entered on the mingled scenes of 
life, conscious that the pursuit of its fading trea- 
sures tends, powerfully, to divert the attention 
from the one thing needful 

“Twelfth month, 1798. I feel so lifeless 
whilst in meetings, that my mind, like the dove, 
can find nowhere to rest the soles of its feet. My 
situation is beyond description—the transitory 
things of this world have seized me—I go to 
meeting as I came, and come as I go, without 
feeling the least tenderness. Oh, death! death ! 
yea thrice dead !—but oh, that the Father of 
mercies may again condescend to visit my soul ! 
that [ may once more feel the light of his coun- 
tenance to shine upon me, that 1 may rejoice in 
the Lord, and joy in the God of my salvation.” 

The continued concern of his mind is evinced 
by the succeeding memoranda, written when 
about 21 years of age. 

‘1800, first month, 1st.—May I, during the 
course of this year, if life be permitted, not suffer 
my mind to be chained to worldly things; but 
seek to know, and that with great diligence, that 
precious lesson ‘to be still,’ being renewedly con- 
vineed that nothiug short of ‘ Thy will be done, 
Oh Lord, and not mine!’ (which can only be 
known by an attention to the still small voice) 
will afford that peace which at seasons is the fer- 
yent desire of my soul. 
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“ Kighth month, 29th.—I have been renewedly , flicted spirit, was an abundant recompense 
convinced this evening, that many of us are mis-| About this time he writes, “I have felt more ¢ 


applying those talents which are committed to 
our care. It is not intended that we should 
merely live to ourselyves—that we should lead a 
life of pleasure, however innocent; but that it 
should be our constant endeavour to be useful to 
our brethren, to lead a life of self-denial, and to 
promote the cause of truth upon earth. But we 
are, Lam afraid, too much at ease in ourselves, 
thinking that, as we are not literally worshippers 
of idols, we are true worshippers; but it is not 
80, for those who suffer their minds to be absorbed 
in worldly things, ard their attention to be drawn 
away, (even after things in themselves lawful and 
commendable, when used in moderation,) are, 
certainly, worshippers of idols. Although it is 
under the specious appearance of an innocent life, 
yet these things prevent their moving forward ; 
they obstruct their access to the throne of grace, 
and demonstrate that they are serving other gods 
beside the Lord.” 

In 1811, he was married to Hannah Chapman 
Gurney,* of Norwich; ‘“ Led thereto,” he says, 
““by the good hand of my God: for my desire 
ever was, that I might be united to one who 
would be a true help-meet in heavenly things— 
that we might be joined together in the Lord.” 
From this time, until the year 1821, he fre- 
quently passed through much mental suffering, 
from the consciousness that he was not suffi- 
ciently dedicated to the cause of Christ. 

It was in his 42d year, that our dear friend 
first spoke, as a minister, in our religious meet- 
ings. It is evident that he had long seen it to 
be the vocation, for which he was designed by 
the Holy Head of the church ; but, from various 
causes, the work was retarded. The estimate 
which he formed of his own religious attainments 
was a very humble one, and he was favoured with 
a deep sense of the weightiness of the engage- 
ment. He saw that, as the vessels used in the 
outward temple of God, bore the sacred inserip- 
tion of “ Holiness unto the Lord,” so must every 
instrument in the spiritual building, be sanctified 
by the Great High Priest of our profession. 
From the texture of his mind, he was remarkably 

repared to cherish a tender solicitude for the 
best welfare of others, to compassionate the infir- 
mities of our frail nature, and to desire the resto- 
ration of these who had wandered from the right 
way of the Lord ; and had he, with holy courage 
and constancy, dedicated himself to the service of 
his divine Master, there is reason to believe that 
he would, at a much earlier period, have been 
publicly engaged in advocating the cause of truth 
and righteousness. He was acknowledged as a 
minister in the year 1823, and, from that time, 
he was a diligent labourer in his Lord’s vineyard, 
and the peace, which flowed into his long-con- 














* For a brief notice of the decease and character of 
this valuable Friend, see page 618 of this volume. 


the calming influence of divine love of late, apg 
more of that which enamours my soul. Qh, may 
I not look back, or be drawn aside, but follow op 
increasingly to know the Lord in all hig yo. 
quirings !’’ 
In 1824 he was engaged, with the unity of }j, 
friends, in company with his wife, in several ye. 
ligious visits to various parts of this nation ; they 
also paid a general visit to Friends in Ireland’. 
and, in 1830, they entered on a very extensive 
field of labour, on the continent of North America 
After being engaged in this important service 
nearly two years, Jonathan Backhouse belicyeg 
it right to return home, leaving his beloved wif. 
to proceed with the work to which she felt her. 
self bound. After remaining at home a fey 
months, our dear friend apprehended himself 
called to enter upon another visit to Friends in 
the United States of America; and he was 
liberated for more extensive service than before. 
He had passed through much conflict in prepara- 
tion for this weighty engagement: and, when 
about to proceed in it, he writes: ‘ Ninth month, 
19, 1832. Since my return to my native land, 
I have felt such a continued weight and exercise 
of spirit, that I have again and again been led to 
look back to the past; but I could not discover 
that 1 had done wrong in leaving America, or 
question the rectitude of the step. I found no 
relief but in stating to the Monthly Meeting how 
it had been with me, and asking for an enlarge- 
ment of the liberty granted me. It met with the 
cordial concurrence of the meeting, to my bum- 
bling acknowledgment: ‘It is the Lord’s doing, 
and marvellous in mine eyes!’ On looking at 
the nature and magnitude of the engagement, | 
am ready to shrink ; feeling what a poor, feeble in- 
strument I am; but finding no peace, but in the 
obedience of faith, I surrendered myself to what 
appeared to be the call; believing it might be for 
my benefit, to make me still more watchful, hun- 
ble, patient, and resigned, and that the work of 
the Lord might prosper in my own heart. I can 
only consider it as the further operation of the fire 
and the hammer, that all may be consumed that 
is not of the Lord, that all may be subdued and 
brought into subjection to himself.” 
Tenth month, 13th: After taking leave of his 
children, he says, “Again and again are my 
prayers put up for them, that the Lord may keep 
them in all their ways, be an hedge around them, 
preserving them from outward harm, and from 
every assault of the enemy ; that, being kept within 
the holy inclosure of his fear and love, they may 
grow up before him as precious plants in their 
youth, and, in maturer years, bring forth fruits 
abundantly to his praise. He sailed from Liver- 
pool on the 24th of Tenth month, 1832. During 
this passage across the Atlantic, the wonders of 
the Most High were awfully made manifest, 1 
the raging of the mighty deep; but, amid the 
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the mind of our dear friend was preserved 
in calm dependence on his Almighty Protector; 
he says, “ Fear seemed taken away—lI was afraid 
lest I should be insensible to my real condition, 
and not sufficiently feel the solemnity of appear- 
ing before ‘ the Judge of all the earth,’ should 
this be his righteous will—but doth he not ‘keep 
in perfect peace, those whose minds are stayed’ 
on him? Unworthy as I felt myself, yet the 
hope that his mercy was near me, and his good 
hand underneath to sustain me, was as an anchor 
to my soul.” He had, several times, religious 
opportunities with the passengers and seamen on 
board the vessel, much to his own peace. In re- 
ference to them, he remarks, “ The disorderly 
were warned, and I hope not only the terrors of 
the law, but the precious promises of the gospel 
were proclaimed.” 

On the 13th of Eleventh month, he writes, 
“Felt sweet peace; and this evening, whilst 
walking on deck, my soul was melted in the pre- 
cious feeling of the wondrous love of God to poor 
lust man, through our adorable Redeemer. My 
heart was so filled with a sense of his love and 
merey, that my mouth could scarcely refrain from 
singing his praise, and calling upon others to 
come, taste, and see.” 

(To be continued.) 


storm, 





HUMANITY TO THE BRUTE CREATION RECOM- 
MENDED. 


Not only is cruelty unnatural and abhorrent 
to the original constitution of human nature, but 
it is peculiarly criminal in man, considered as a 
sinner, whose very preservation in existence is 
only owing to the mercy of his Creator. Yet, 
strange as it must appear, this monument of 
mercy from the cradle to the grave, is, in innu- 
merable instances, prone to tyrannise over all the 
subjects in his power. 

Searcely does the child possess the use of his 
fingers, but he begins to torment the fly that 
buzzes and plays around him, and to deprive it 
of a leg or a wing, in order to amuse himself 
with its lameness or its misery. When the little 
hero grows somewhat older, he sticks a piu 
through the cockchaffer, and is delighted with its 
agonies ; and there are parents so depraved, that 
they encourage these cruelties, as if they did not 
know that cruelty to animals is the direct road to 
cruelty to our fellow-creatures, and to its final re- 
ward—the gallows. 

Children that are not checked in one cruel 
diversion, will naturally go to another. Some- 
times it is shocking to see with what barbarity 
the kitten and the puppy are treated, by the 
little tyrants of the family. But children should 
be taught that animals have feelings as well as 
men; aud that a blow on the head or the legs of 
these poor creatures, gives them the same terrible 
Seusation as we ourselves should reccive, from the 


like violence, And, perhaps, in some creatures 
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of small and delicate contexture, the pain may be 
exquisite in proportion as the frame is tender. 

An error, very common among young people, 
is, that animals are to be treated according to 
their beauty or deformity; so that the pretty 
robin is caressed with gentlenesss and tenderness, 
while the toad, though equally innocent, is pur- 
sued to death with relentless cruelty. But if 
the same spirit were to grow with us in life, how 
lamentable would be its effects! The afflicted, 
the distressed, the lame, and the deformed, would 
be the subjects of perpetual persecution, as, in- 
deed, is too much the case among the lowest and 
most depraved order of our species. Children 
should be told, however, instead of encouraging 
this hateful disposition, that the defenceless and 
the afflicted, the deformed and the ugly, have 
peculiar claims on our protection and our kind- 
ness. 

When children grow up to be boys or lads, they 
have special need to be guarded against habits of 
cruelty, as many of their amusements have that 
tendency ; such as bird’s-nesting, cock-throwing, 
and the like. As an antidote to these habits we 
should instil into young minds the domestic 
habits of these creatures, their affection for their 
offspring, their attachment to man when treated 
with gentleness, and the uses and comforts to be 
derived from them. 

In the next stage towards manhood, the horse 
comes under our government, one of the noblest 
animals in creation, and one that is used with the 
greatest cruelty. The tortures by which he is 
trained for use are too horrid to be described ; 
and when he is brought into service, the whip and 
the spur are applied with unrelenting cruelty. If 
it be one of those delicate and beautiful creatures 
adapted for the race-course, his limbs are strained 
as upon a rack, and his sweat is mingled with 
his blood, in the terrible contention with a fellow- 
animal, which of their masters for this act of 
cruelty shall be rewarded with a piece of plate, 
or a purse of money, and the honours of the turf. 

When no longer able to serve the interest of 
his master, in this way, he is devoted to be the 
instrument of his cruel pleasures in torturing 
another poor animal, more defenceless, and no 
less innocent than himself. Men, horses, and 
dogs, in terrible confusion, rush upon a poor 
timid animal, already half dead with the appre- 
hension of its danger. 

No sooner is the poor horse rendered, by age 
and fatigue, unfit for the dangerous exploits of 
the chase, than he has to encounter a new species 
of fatigues and sufferings, perhaps as a post horse, 
or in a mail coach; where he is again forced to 
strain every nerve to satisfy his new employer, 
and, if possible, their more unreasonable custo- 
mers, who must travel on an expedition as if it 
were of life and death, merely to kill time, which 
they know not how to employ. ‘lor my own 
part,” says Lord Erskine, “nothing has ever ex- 
cited in my mind greater disgust, than to observe, 
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what all of us are obliged to see every day in our , for our sakes, and are we not expressly allowed 


lives, horses panting—what do I say? literally 
dying under the scourge, when, on looking into 
the chaise, we’ see them carrying to and from 
London, men and women, to whom, or to others, 
it can be of no possible signification, whether 
they arrive one day sooner or later, and some- 


times whether they arrive at all. More than half 


the post horses that die from abuse in harness, 
are killed by people, who, but for the mischief I 
am complaining of, would fall into the class de- 
scribed by Mr. Sterne, of simple or harmless 
travellers, galloping over our roads, for neither 
good nor evil, but to fill up the dreary blank in 
unoccupied life. I can see no reason why all 
such travellers should not endeavour to overcome 
the ennui of their lives without killing poor ani- 
mals more innocent and more useful than them- 
selves.’—Lord Erskine’s Speech on his Bill 
against Cruelty. 

At last, driven from one situation to another, 
as his strength and life decay, the poor horse is 
degraded*to the dust cart or the sand cart; and 
when no longer, through infirmities and age, able 
to drag his unmerciful load, is sent to be butcher- 
ed for the dogs, or, perhaps, with more cruelty, 
literally starved to death. 

Farther, not only does man gratify his pride 
and avarice, by extracting from the animals the 
utmost labour of which they are capable, and that 
often extorted by the most wanton cruelty, but 
he makes it his sport and amusement, to inflict 
torture and sufferings, even to death itself, and 
that in various ways. 

First, they are taught tricks and feats the most 
contrary to their nature; bears and camels to 
dance ; horses and dogs to act as well as dance; 
feats which cannot be acquired without the most 
cruel means of instruction. Even the pretty, the 
delicate songsters of the wood, are denied the 
beauteous light of the day, and, in some cases, 
have their eyes burnt out of their heads, under 
pretence of improving the melody of their song. 

Again, animals of the same species, or natu- 
rally friendly to each other, are taught to fight and 
tear each other to pieces; and those which are 
naturally fierce, have their ferociousness increased 
by human art. Thus is that noble bird, the do- 
mestic cock, trained and fed for fighting. 

ln another place, fierce dogs are excited by 
fiercer men, with fury, to fasten upon the nose, 
or tear out the eyes of a poor confined animal, 
which pierces the sky with his painful and 
lamentable bellowings, enough to force compas- 
sion from the hearts of barbarians, not totally lost 
to all sense of humanity; whilst, in the mean- 
time, the surrounding savage mob rends the very 
heavens with the most horrid imprecations, and 
repeated shouts of applauding joy, sporting them- 
selves with that very misery which human nature, 
were it not deplorably corrupted, would teach 
them to alleviate. 

It may be objected, Are not animals created 


their flesh for food? Much more, are we not to 
hurt and destroy those creatures which, if suffered 
to multiply without control, would certainly des. 
troy us from the face of the earth? To these 
objections, I beg leave to reply in the words of 
writer equally elegant and ingenious, as he was 
benevolent and humane, the late Soame Jenyns: 

“ The laws of self-defence undoubtedly justify 
us in destroying those animals who would destroy 
us, who injure our properties or annoy our per. 
sons; but not even these whenever their situation 
incapacitates them from hurting us. I know of 
no right which we have to shoot a bear on an ip. 
accessible island of ice, or an eagle on the moup. 
tain’s top, whose lives cannot injure us, nor death 
procure us any benefit. We are unable to give 
life, and, therefore, ought not wantonly to take it 
away from the meanest insect, without sufficient 
reason ; they all receive it from the same beneyo. 
lent hand as ourselves, and have therefore a right 
to enjoy it. 

“God has been pleased to create numberless 
animals intended for our sustenance, and that 
they are so intended, the agreeable flavour of 
their flesh to our palates, and the wholesome 
nutriment which it administers to our stomachs, 
are sufficient proofs; these, as they are formed 
for our use, propagated by our culture, and fed 
by our care, we have certainly a right to deprive 
of life, because it is given and preserved to them 
on that condition; but this should always be per- 
formed with all the tenderness and compassion 
which so disagreeable an office will permit; and 
no circumstance ought to be omitted which can 
render their executions as quick and easy as pos- 
sible.” —British Friend. 





LIFE IN CALIFORNTA. 


The history of law and society in California, 
from the period of the golden discoveries, would 
furnish meny instructive lessons to the philoso. 
pher and the statesman. ‘The first consequence 
of the unprecedented rush of emigration from all 
parts of the world into a country almost unknown, 
and but half reciaimed from its original barbarism, 
was to render all law virtually null, and bring the 
established authorities to depend entirely on the 
humor of the population for the observance of 
their orders. The countries which were nearest 
the golden coast—Mexico, Peru, Chili, China and 
the Sandwich Islands—sent forth their thousands 
of ignorant adventurers, who speedily outnumber- 
ed the American population. Another fact, 
which none the less threatened serious conse- 
quences, was the readiness with which the worthless 
and depraved class of our own country came to 
the Pacific Coast. From the beginning, a state 
of things little short of anarchy might have been 
reasonably awaited. 

Instead of this, a disposition to maintain order 
and secure the rights of all, was shown through- 
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oat the mining districts. In the absence of all 
law or available protection, the people met and 
adopted rules for their mutual security—rules 
adapted to their situation, where they had neither 

ards nor prisons, and where the slightest license 

‘van to crime or trespass of any kind must ine- 
vitably have led to terrible disorders. Small 
thefts were punished by banishment from the 
placers, while for those of large or for more serious 
crimes, there was the single alternative of hang- 
ing. These regulations, with slight change, had 
been continued up to the time of my visit to the 
country. In proportion as the emigration from 
our own States increased, and the digging com- 
munity assumed a more orderly and intelligent 
aspect, their severity had been relaxed, though 

unishment was still strictly administered for all 
offences. There had been, as nearly as I could 
learn, not more than twelve or fifteen executions 
in all, about half of which were inflicted for the 
crime of murder. This awful responsibility had 
not been assumed lightly, but after a fair trial 
and a full and clear conviction, to which was 
added, I believe in every instance, the confession 
of the criminal. 

In all the large digging districts, which had 
been worked for some time, there were established 
regulations, which were faithfully observed. Al- 
caldes were elected, who decided on all disputes 
of right or complaints of trespass, and who had 
power to summon juries for criminal trials. 
When a new placer or gulch was discovered, the 
first thing done was to elect officers and extend 
the area of order. The result was, that in a dis- 
trict five hundred miles long, and inhabited by 
100,000 people, who had neither government, 
regular laws, rules, military or civil protection, 
nor even locks or bolts, and a great part of whom 
possessed wealth enough to tempt the vicious and 
depraved, there was as much security to life and 
property as in any part of the Union, and as 
small a proportion of crime. The capacity of a 
people for self-government was never so trium- 
phantly illustrated. Never, perhaps, was there a 
community formed of more unpropitious elements; 
- from all this seeming chaos grew a harmony 

yond what the most sanguine apostle of Pro- 
gress could have expected. 

_The rights of the diggings were no less defi- 
nitely marked and strictly observed. Among the 
hundreds I saw on the Mokelumne and among 
the gulches, I did not see a single dispute nor 
hear a word of complaint. A company of men 
might mark out a race of any length and turn the 
current of the river to get at the bed, possessing 
the exclusive right to that part of it, so long as 
their undertaking lasted. A man might dig a 
hole in the dry ravines, and so long as he left a 
shovel, pick or crowbar to show that he still in- 
tended working it, he was safe from trespass. 
His tools might remain there for months without 
being disturbed. I have seen many such places, 


miles away from apy camp or tent, which the 
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digger had left in perfect confidence that he 
should find all right on his return. There were 
of course exceptions to these rules—the diggings 
would be a Utopia if it were not so—but they 
were not frequent. The Alcaldes sometimes 
made awkward decisions, from inexperience, but 
they were none the less implicitly obeyed. | 
heard of one instance in which a case of trespass 
was settled to the satisfaction of both parties and 
the Sheriff ordered to pay the costs of Court— 
about $40. The astonished functionary remon- 
strated, but the power of the Alcalde was supreme, 
and he was obliged to suffer. 

Abundance of gold does not always beget, as 
moralists tell us,a grasping and avaricious spirit. 
The principles of hospitality were as faithfully 
observed in the rude tents of the diggers as they 
could be by the thrifty farmers of the North and 
West. The cosmopolitan cast of society in Cali- 
fornia, resulting from the commingling of so 
many races and the primitive mode of life, gave 
a character of good-fellowship to all its members ; 
and in no part of the world have I ever seen help 
more freely given to the needy, or more ready 
co-operation in any humane proposition. Per- 
sonally, I can safely say that I never met with 
such unvarying kindness from comparative 


strangers. —Eldorado, by Bayard Taylor. 





STATE OF THINGS AT JAMAICA, 


Great satisfaction is expressed at the prospect 
of having not only American skill, capital, and 
enterprise, introduced into the island, but also 
American labor. “If the Americans can come 
here and work mines, or produce sugar or cotton, 
at a remunerating rate, we can do the same. And 
if we do not, it must be because we lack the ener- 
gy, industry, or skill which they will bring.’ 
The island is rich in resources, but it is confessed 
that “all hands, high and low,” have been dis- 
tinguished for their ‘‘ pride and indolence,” and 
a hope is expressed, that if the Yankees come 
among them, the people of Jamaica will be shamed 
out of their unskilful and wasteful modes of cul- 
tivation and living, and the abundant resources 
of the island fully developed by laborers and em- 
ployers, uncontaminated by the system of com- 
pulsory and unrequited labor. 

How do men in England and Scotland obtain 
means? By patient, honest industry and econo- 
my. But all must needs be gentlemen in Jamai- 
ca, and gossip about in broadcloth coats and silk 
gloves, instead of handling a spade where a plough 
cannot be afforded, and showing the untaught, 
uncared-for, uninstructed mass, what a man can 
do when he has a mind, and is disposed.” 

The friends of temperance and education will 
learn with satisfaction that the Synod of the Uni- 
ted Presbyterian Church in the island have taken 
measures to arrest the progress of ignorance and 
intemperance, and lead the people onward in the 
path of virtue and respectability. Intemperanee, 
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what all of us are obliged to see every day in our , for our sakes, and are we not expressly allowed 


lives, horses panting—what do I say? literally 
dying under the scourge, when, on looking into 
the chaise, we’ see them carrying to and from 
London, men and women, to whom, or to others, 
it can be of no possible signification, whether 
they arrive one day sooner or later, and some- 
times whether they arrive at all. More than half 
the post horses that die from abuse in harness, 
are killed by people, who, but for the mischief I 
am complaining of, would fall into the class de- 
scribed by Mr. Sterne, of simple or harmless 
travellers, galloping over our roads, for neither 
good nor evil, but to fill up the dreary blank in 
unoccupied life. I can see no reason why all 
such travellers should not endeavour to overcome 
the ennui of their lives without killing poor ani- 
mals more innocent and more useful than them- 
selves.”—Lord Erskine’s Speech on his Bill 
against Cruelty. 

At last, driven from one situation to another, 
as his strength and life decay, the poor horse is 
degraded‘to the dust cart or the sand cart; and 
when no longer, through infirmities and age, able 
to drag his unmerciful load, is sent to be butcher- 
ed for the dogs, or, perhaps, with more cruelty, 
literally starved to death. 

Farther, not only does man gratify his pride 
and avarice, by extracting from the animals the 
utmost labour of which they are capable, and that 
often extorted by the most wanton cruelty, but 
he makes it his sport and amusement, to inflict 
torture and sufferings, even to death itself, and 
that in various ways. 

First, they are taught tricks and feats the most 
contrary to their nature; bears and camels to 
dance ; horses and dogs to act as well as dance; 
feats which cannot be acquired without the most 
cruel means of instruction. Even the pretty, the 
delicate songsters of the wood, are denied the 
beauteous light of the day, and, in some cases, 
have their eyes burnt out of their heads, under 
pretence of improving the melody of their song. 

Again, animals of the same species, or natu- 
rally friendly to each other, are taught to fight and 
tear each other to pieces; and those which are 
naturally fierce, have their ferociousness increased 
by human art. Thus is that noble bird, the do- 
mestic cock, trained and fed for fighting. 

ln another place, fierce dogs are excited by 
fiercer men, with fury, to fasten upon the nose, 
or tear out the eyes of a poor confined animal, 
which pierces the sky with his painful and 
lamentable bellowings, enough to force compas- 
sion from the hearts of barbarians, not totally lost 
to all sense of humanity; whilst, in the mean- 
time, the surrounding savage mob rends the very 
heavens with the most horrid imprecations, and 
repeated shouts of applauding joy, sporting them- 
selves with that very misery which human nature, 
were it not deplerably corrupted, would teach 
them to alleviate. 


their flesh for food? Much more, are we not {o 
hurt and destroy those creatures which, if suffered 
to multiply without control, would certainly des. 
troy us from the face of the earth? To these 
objections, I beg leave to reply in the words of , 
writer equally elegant and ingenious, as he was 
benevolent and humane, the late Soame Jenyns: 

* The laws of self-defence undoubtedly justify 
us in destroying those animals who would destroy 
us, who injure our properties or annoy cur per. 
sons; but not even these whenever their situation 
incapacitates them from hurting us. I know of 
no right which we have to shoot a bear on an ip. 
accessible island of ice, or an eagle on the moup. 
tain’s top, whose lives cannot injure us, nor death 
procure us any benefit. We are unable to give 
life, and, therefore, ought not wantonly to take it 
away from the meanest insect, without sufficient 
reason ; they all receive it from the same beneyo. 
lent hand as ourselves, and have therefore a right 
to enjoy it. 

“God has been pleased to create numberless 
animals intended for our sustenance, and that 
they are so intended, the agreeable flavour of 
their flesh to our palates, and the wholesome 
nutriment which it administers to our stomachs, 
are sufficient proofs; these, as they are formed 
for our use, propagated by our culture, and fed 
by our care, we have certainly a right to deprive 
of life, because it is given and preserved to them 
on that condition; but this should always be per- 
formed with all the tenderness and compassion 
which so disagreeable an office will permit; and 
no circumstance ought to be omitted which can 
render their executions as quick and easy as pos- 
sible.” —British Friend. 





LIFE IN CALIFORNTA. 


The history of law and society in California, 
from the period of the golden discoveries, would 
furnish meny instructive lessons to the philoso- 
pher and the statesman. ‘The first consequence 
of the unprecedented rush of emigration from all 
parts of the world into a country almost unknown, 
and but half reciaimed from its original barbarism, 
was to render all law virtually null, and bring the 
established authorities to depend entirely on the 
humor of the population for the observance of 
their orders. The countries which were nearest 
the golden coast—Mexico, Peru, Chili, China and 
the Sandwich Islands—sent forth their thousands 
of ignorant adventurers, who speedily outnumber- 
ed the American population. Another fact, 
which none the less threatened serious conse- 
quences, was the readiness with which the worthless 
and depraved class of our own country came to 
the Pacific Coast. From the beginning, a state 
of things little short of anarchy might have been 
reasonably awaited. 

Instead of this, a disposition to maintain order 


It may be objected, Are not animals created | and secure the rights of all, was shown through- 
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oat the mining districts. In the absence of all 
law or available protection, the people met and 
adopted rules for their mutual security—rules 
adapted to their situation, where they had neither 

ards nor prisons, and where the slightest license 

iven to crime or trespass of any kind must ine- 
vitably have led to terrible disorders. Small 
thefts were punished by banishment from the 
placers, while for those of large or for more serious 
crimes, there was the single alternative of hang- 
ing. These regulations, with slight change, had 
been continued up to the time of my visit to the 
country. In proportion ag the emigration from 
our own States increased, and the digging com- 
munity assumed a more orderly and intelligent 
aspect, their severity had been relaxed, though 
punishment was still strictly administered for all 
offences. There had been, as nearly as I could 
learn, not more than twelve or fifteen executions 
in all, about half of which were inflicted for the 
crime of murder. This awful responsibility had 
not been assumed lightly, but after a fair trial 
and a full and clear conviction, to which was 
added, I believe in every instance, the confession 
of the criminal. 

In all the large digging districts, which had 
been worked for some time, there were established 
regulations, which were faithfully observed. Al- 
caldes were elected, who decided on all disputes 
of right or complaints of trespass, and who had 
power to summon juries for criminal trials. 
When a new placer or gulch was discovered, the 
first thing done was to elect officers and extend 
the area of order. The result was, that in a dis- 
trict five hundred miles long, and inhabited by 
100,000 people, who had neither government, 
regular laws, rules, military or civil protection, 
nor even locks or bolts, and a great part of whom 
possessed wealth enough to tempt the vicious and 
depraved, there was as much security to life and 
property as in any part of the Union, and as 
small a proportion of crime. The capacity of a 
people for self-government was never so trium- 
phantly illustrated. Never, perhaps, was there a 
community formed of more unpropitious elements ; 
from all this seeming chaos grew a harmony 

yond what the most sanguine apostle of Pro- 
gress could have expected. 

_ The rights of the diggings were no less defi- 
nitely marked and strictly observed. Among the 
hundreds I saw on the Mokelumne and among 
the gulches, I did not see a single dispute nor 
hear a word of complaint. A company of men 
might mark out a race of any length and turn the 
current of the river to get at the bed, possessing 
the exclusive right to that part of it, so long as 
their undertaking lasted. A man might dig a 
hole in the dry ravines, and so long as he left a 
shovel, pick or crowbar to show that he still in- 
tended working it, he was safe from trespass. 
His tools might remain there for months without 
being disturbed. I have scen many such places, 
miles away from apy camp or tent, which the 
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digger had left in perfect confidence that he 
should find all right on his return. There were 
of course exceptions to these rules—the diggings 
would be a Utopia if it were not so—but they 
were not frequent. The Alcaldes sometimes 
made awkward decisions, from inexperience, but 
they were none the less implicitly obeyed. | 
heard of one instance in which a case of trespass 
was settled to the satisfaction of both parties and 
the Sheriff ordered to pay the costs of Court— 
about $40. The astonished functionary remon- 
strated, but the power of the Alcalde was supreme, 
and he was obliged to suffer. 

Abundance of gold does not always beget, as 
moralists tell us,a grasping and avaricious spirit. 
The principles of hospitality were as faithfully 
observed in the rude tents of the diggers as they 
could be by the thrifty farmers of the North and 
West. The cosmopolitan cast of society in Cali- 
fornia, resulting from the commingling of so 
many races and the primitive mode of life, gave 
a character of good-fellowship to all its members ; 
and in no part of the world have I ever seen help 
more freely given to the needy, or more ready 
co-operation in any humane proposition. Per- 
sonally, I can safely say that I never met with 
such unvarying kindness from comparative 
strangers. —Eldorado, by Bayard Taylor. 





STATE OF THINGS AT JAMAICA. 


Great satisfaction is expressed at the prospect 
of having not only American skill, capital, and 
enterprise, introduced into the island, but also 
American labor. “If the Americans can come 
here and work mines, or produce sugar or cotton, 
at a remunerating rate, we can do the same. And 
if we do not, it must be because we lack the ener- 
gy, industry, or skill which they will bring.” 
The island is rich in resources, but it is confessed 
that “all hands, high and low,” have been dis- 
tinguished for their “ pride and indolence,”’ and 
a hope is expressed, that if the Yankees come 
among them, the people of Jamaica will be shamed 
out of their unskilful and wasteful modes of cul- 
tivation and living, and the abundant resources 
of the island fully developed by laborers and em- 
ployers, uncontaminated by the system of com- 
pulsory and unrequited labor. 

How do men in England and Scotland obtain 
means? By patient, honest industry and econo- 
my- But all must needs be gentlemen in Jamai- 
ca, and gossip about in broadcloth coats and silk 
gloves, instead of handling a spade where a plough 
cannot be afforded, and showing the untaught, 
uncared-for, uninstructed mass, what a man can 
do when he has a mind, and is disposed.” 

The friends of temperance and education will 
learn with satisfaction that the Synod of the Uni- 
ted Presbyterian Church in the island have taken 
measures to arrest the progress of ignorance and 
intemperance, and lead the people onward in the 
path of virtue and respectability. Intemperanee, 
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it is said, has made such progress, that it is neces- 
sary to adopt measures for checking, and, if pos- 
sible, putting an end to it. 

A lecture on ‘‘ Jamaica and the Americans,’’ by 
a gentleman who had recently visited the United 
States, is published, with editorial comments. 
The lecturer says—‘‘ As to soil and climate, ex- 
tent and variety of productions, facilities to make 
and accumulate wealth, and general appearance 
of the country,” we are greatly superior to the 
United States; “and on my return, I felt more 
contented than ever to remain in Jamaica, and 
participate in the afflictions of the times, in the 
sure hope of better days, to contribute my hum- 
ble share of duty in promoting the common weal.” 
He speaks highly of the “honorable estimation 
in which manual labour is held by all classes”’ 
in America, and contrasts it with “the spirit of 
indolent, sensual life, which is a stranger to self- 
denial and sustained energy, and the pride that 
is founded, not on what is ennobling, but on the 
pitiable notion that hard work degrades, instead 
of elevating the mind,” too characteristic of the 
inhabitants of Jamaica. The habits and opinions 
which distinguish slaveholding communities still 
linger in the island, and the lecturer strongly 
recommends a new condition of society, ‘and says, 
“There is no land in the world that will so abun- 
dantly reward the efforts of ingenuity and indus- 
try as the generous soil of Jamaica, if her sons 
and daughters will only believe it, and seek to 
develop its abundant bounties. Even one well- 
tilled acre of properly selected land will nearly 
secure an entire family against want. There 
ought, therefore, to be no hanging heads or 
rueful looks amongst the young and the strong 
amongst us.” 

So long as the happiness and comfort of the 
people, and the prosperity of the country, are 

eld to be dependent upon the successful cultiva- 
tion of sugar, and the price of the article in the 
markets of England, and the supply of labour 
here, the only subjects worthy of a moment's con- 
sideration, so long will the indolence, ignorance, 
and apathy complained of, remain. Absenteeism 
has produced antagonism. The interest of the 
absent landed proprietors is not that of the peo- 
ple of the colony. They, or their agents, seem 
to care about nothing but the hogsheads of sugar 
and puncheons of rum produced on their estates. 
* * * * Nor will they believe that the most 
effectual mode of securing labour is to encourage 
in every possible way the production by ourselves 
of articles of general consumption, and to cheapen 
the necessaries of life.” 

Some months since, a series of letters was pub- 
lished in the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser, 
written by an “ American gentleman,” who had 
recently visited Jamaica. He graphically de- 
scribed what he saw, and his opinions are deemed 
candid and just. Hesays: “Iam bound to say, 
that so far from bebolding the license and disorder 
alleged by gentlemen of other islands, to exist in 
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consequence of emancipation, I never saw, jp 
town of the same population as this, (Kingstoy ) 
more good order and external propriety of deport. 
ment. The negroes are uniformly civil. | hay 
not yet seen a drunken man or a street brawl, o- 
heard any foul language. The streets are yp. 
markably quiet after nightfall. That the conqj. 
tion of the colored population has been improved 
is confessed by all with whom I have conversed 
on the subject—clergymen, magistrates, public 
officers, planters, commercial men—all, withoy: 
any exception, agree on this point. * * * A) 
argue that Jamaica would have prospered, if the 
protective duty, that was promised when th» 
Emancipation act was passed, had been continued, 

Slavery well nigh ruined this beautiful islapd. 
The planters were extravagant. They lived iy 
England, or wintered there. When the Eman. 
pation act was passed, most of the estates wer 
in debt, and the compensation money went to pay 
these debts, leaving the proprietors without the 
capital necessary under the new state of things, 
They unwisely continued their old habits of 
“apathy, indolence, and pride, instead of cop. 
forming to the new state of things, introducing 
improvements, growing instead of importing their 
corn, pork and beef. Let the plough be intro. 
duced, instead of the hoe, the cutlass, and the 
bill; let the people work ; let the social condi- 
tion be improved ; let temperance and education 
prevail ; let Christianity have sway, and Jamaica 
will yet be filled with an enterprising and pros- 
perous community.—Vat. Era. 





UNION OF THE SOUL WITH GOD. 


“There is an important passage of Scripture 
which is forcibly brought to our attention in con- 
nection with this subject. The Saviour, having 
prayed, that his immediate disciples, and those 
who should afterwards be his disciples, might be 
brought into unity with himself and with God, 
adds, as a special reason for desiring this result, 
‘that the world may believe that thou hast sen! 
me.’ Is it not a just inference from the reason, 
which is thus assigned by the Saviour, as the 
ground of his supplication, that the unbelief, 
which exists in the world, is owing, in a consider- 
able degree, to the fact, that Christians are not 
generally in a state of divine union? If the 
world, seeing them divested of self, and, in union 
with God, are led to exercise belief, it is certainly 
natural to suppose, that, seeing them disobedient 
and divergent from God, they would be led to 
unbelief, or at least would believe less strongly 
than they otherwise would. And if such be 4 
correct view of the subject, how strong is the 
obligation resting upon every disciple of Christ, 
to seek earnestly the highest possible attainments 
in religion. In proportion as Christians enter 
more and more deeply into the spirit of the go> 
pel, in proportion as they have more faith, more 
love, and enter more into unity with God, in that 
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rtion may we expect, that other 
weds a led to peroeive the crrors of irre- 
ligion, and to put their trust in the Saviour. At 
the present moment, the world needs, and per- 
haps we may Say in general terms, it desires no 
argument additional to what it already has, ex- 
cept that of holy living. It is obvious, from the 
remarkable passage to which we have referred, 
that the Saviour looked forward with the deepest 
interest to the development of this mighty argu- 
ment. I think it is very clear that he has con- 
nected, in the relation of effect and cause, the 
world’s salvation with this development. We 
are permitted to judge, therefore, on the Saviour’s 
principle, of the state of the church from the 
state of the world. 

«“ And what is the state of the world? There 
are many things to encourage, undoubtedly. 
There are many things which we gratefully recog- 
nise as showing, that there is some degree of 
faith on the carth. But if something has been 
done, much remains undone. If there is some- 
thing to be grateful for, there is much to call 
forth bitter tears. Wars still exist on the earth 
in many places. Man still sheds the blood of 
his fellow man; and gives that money for pur- 
poses of slaughter, which would better be ex- 
pended in the circulation of the Bible. Millions 
are held in slavery; their chains unbroken. In- 
temperance, licentiousness, and many other moral 
evils still abound. There are hundreds of mil- 
lions to whom the gospel has never been preached. 
And, in lands more favoured, there are many 
millions who do not practically receive it. And 
why is it, after the lapse of so many Christian 
ages, that these unfavourable things exist? The 
Saviour has distinctly intimated the answer, in 
the passage to which we have referred. His 
disciples are not made ‘one, as Thou, Father, 
art in me, and I in thee.’ They are not made 
‘one in us.’ They stand divergent from the 

at Centre. The grace of sanctification has not 

ad its just work. And just so far as there is a 
want of sanctification, there is a want of union. 
They refuse fully and cordially to unite with 
God; and God, therefore, cannot unite with them. 
But if the Saviour was unable to do anything of 
himself, as he expressly assures us, (John 8: 28,) 
much less can man. Man has power to do good, 
only so far as he has God in him in union. The 
world, therefore, remains unconverted. 

“It is obvious then, that there must be more 
religion. And in saying this, we hope we shall 
be excused in adding, that we mean something 
more than that religion, which, taking root in the 
head, with a little stirring perhaps of the emotions, 
works outwardly to the circumference, without 
going Inward to the Centre; a form of religion, 
which shows itself in various ways, which are 
ealeulated to attract attention, but always in 
sound more than in substance, in profession more 
= in truth. We mean, in distinction from 

*se inadequate developments, that religion, 











which is described by the Saviour himself in the 
fifth chapter of Matthew, and which consists in 
meekness, in humility of spirit, in mercy, in 
peace-making, in purity of heart, in laboring and 
suffering for the gospel, and in hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness. We mean that 
kind of religion, which is described by the apostle 
Paul in the thirteenth chapter of his first epistle 
to the Corinthians; a religion, which suffereth 
long and is kind, which neither boasts of itself 
nor envies others, which seeks not its own, and is 
not easily provoked, but hopes all things and 
bears all things. A religion, which, with a humble 
acquiescence and gratitude, and without disquiet- 
ing thoughts for the morrow, loves, in the spirit 
of holy union, to be just where God places it, and 
to do just what God imposes upon it. A religion, 
which loves the great object of love so much, 
that it forgets itself; and which, in forgetting and 
losing itself, finds all things, and more than all 
things, in God. Under the influence of such a 
religion, which, if it exists at all, must exist with 
Faith for its foundation, the aspect of the world 
would soon change. Well, therefore, may we 
say with the disciples, ‘LORD, INCREASE OUR 
Faira.’”—Upton. 





IMPORTANT HINT TO PARENTS. 


Few parents realize how much their children 
may be taught at home, by devoting a few minutes 
to their instruction every day. Let a parent 
make the experiment with his son of ten years 
old, for a single week, and only during the bours 
which are not spent in school. Let him make a 
companion of his child, converse with him fa- 
miliarly, put to him questions, answer inquiries, 
communicate facts, the result of his reading or 
observation, awaken his curiosity, explain dif_i- 
culties, the meaning of things, and the reason of 
things, and all this in an easy, playful manner, 
without seeming to impose a task, and he will 
himself be astonished at the progress which will 
be made.—I/lus. Alm. 





YOUNG MEN. 


It should be the aim of young men to go into 
good society—we mean not the rich, nor the 
proud, nor the fashionable, but the society of the 
wise, the intelligent, and the good. When you 
find men who know more than you do, and from 
whose conversation you can gather information, 
it is always safe to associate with them. It has 
broken down many a man to associate with the 
low and vulgar, where the ribald song was sung, 
and the indecent story told to excite laughter or 
influence the bad passions. 

Lord Clarendon attributed success and happi- 
ness in life to associating with persons more 
learned and virtuous than ourselves. If you 
wish to be wise and respected, if you desire hap- 
piness and not misery, we advise you to associate 
with the intelligent and good. Strive for excel- 
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lence and strict integrity, and you will never be 
found in the sinks of pollution, or in the ranks of 
profligates and gamblers. Once habituate your- 
self to a virtuous course, once secure a love for 
good society, and no punishment would be 
greater than, by accident, to be obliged for half a 
day to associate with the low and vulgar.—Jbid. 
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The decision of a slave case in Maryland, which 
is reported in our columns this week, if it should 
not be reversed on appeal, may be considered as 
evidence of the growing liberality of the age. 
During the decline of villenage in England, the 
cause of ernancipation was greatly promoted by the 
judiciary. Constructions favourable to freedom, 
were given to the laws, to an extent which has 
never been known where negro slavery prevails. 
An act on the part of the master, which implied an 
intention to liberate his villein was construed as a 
legal emancipation. ‘ Free for an hour, free for 
ever,’ became a legal maxim. Upon this principle 
the woman in question must have been a free 
woman, as she was in the actual possession of her 
liberty with the consent of her nominal owner, about 
twenty years. Her children were therefore born in 
freedom, not in slavery. 

A debt remaining a sufficient number of years 
unclaimed, is in most cases legally cancelled, as a 
presumption is thus raised, that it has either been 
paid or abandoned. Though statutes of limitation 
may sometimes operate unjustly, by preventing the 
recovery of just debts, yet greater injustice would 
unquestionably be done, by allowing old and for- 
gotten claims to be revived after the evidence of 
settlement, if any existed, might be reasonably sup- 
posed to be lost. 

As slavery, according to judge Mansfield, “ is so 
odious that nothing can be allowed to support it but 
positive law,” every legal presumption ought to be 
in favour of freedom; and the fact that a woman 
was permitted for twenty years, to exercise the 
rights of freedom, with the knowledge and consent 
of the only person who had ary claim to ownership, 
raises a very strong presumption that she was actu- 
ally emancipated. If this decision should be per- 
mitted to form a precedent in Maryland adjudica- 
tion, it will be only the application of an old prin- 
ciple to the negro race. 


ee ae 





A correspondent, who has not affixed his name to 
his communication, has addressed to the Editor an 
article of considerable length ; but whether designed 
for insertion in the Review, is not clearly explained. 
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————. 
If the essay was intended for publication, the Re. 
view does not appear to be the channel for its trane 
mission to the view of the world. The origin " 
man’s accountability, as there discussed, is eviden:}, 

a question rather speculative than practical, Ty, 

declaration of our Saviour, that “this is the eo, 

demnation, that light is come into the world, and 

men loved darkness rather than light, because the;, 

deeds were evil,’”’ has unquestionably been true, ,, 

all periods of time, and in all parts of the wor 

Whether that light emanates immediately from 1}, 
spirit of truth, or reaches us through the medium ¢; 
the Holy Scriptures, the preaching of the gospel, ¢: 
in any other way, we fall under condemnation ;; 
we love and choose darkness rather than lich; 

Commensurate with our means of distinguishing be. 
tween good and evil, must our condemnation be, i 
we refuse the good and choose the evil. To thos 
who enjoy the inestimable benefits of the Christiay 
revelation as conveyed through various channels iy 
the members of our religious society, it appears ‘o 
be needless and useless to enter into a curious 
enquiry how far those, who are involved in the 
darkness of paganism, and totally debarred from the 
instruction conveyed to the professors of christianity 
through the medium of the scriptures of truth, are 
rendered accountable, by such illumination as they 
receive, for actions and practices which we clearly 
perceive to be incompatible with our moral and reli- 
gious duty. The enquiry, what shall this man de’ 
was emphatically rebuked by the reply: ‘‘IfI will 
that he tarry till I come, what is that to thee, follow 
thou me.” 





Marriep,—At Friends’ Meeting house, at Sand 
Creek, Bartholomew county, Indiana, on Fifth day, 
the 16th of last month, Tuomas Cox, to Mani, 
daughter of John Hall, both of that place. 


—-, At Friends’ Meeting house, Uharie, Ran- 
dolph county, N. C., on Fifth day, the 2d ult., Dr. 
Atrrep H. Linptey, of Chatham county, to Euiz 
J., daughter of Samuel Hill. 

Drep,—On the 5th inst., at his residence, Dun- 
ning’s Creek, Bedford county, Pa., of consumption 
of the lungs, James Macratt, in the 72d year o! 
his age; for many years an Elder of Dunnings 
Creek Monthly Meeting. In his case we have the 
consoling belief that the promise of the dear Master 
was realized: “Him that cometh to me, I will 1 
no wise cast out.” 

——, At the same place, on the 2Ist ult., Mary, 
wife of Benjamin Bowen, for many years an Elder 
of the same meeting, in the 69th year of her age. 








MICHIGAN AND THE DEATH PENALTY. 


Mr. Editor:—In a recent conversation upc? 
the Death Penalty, an advocate of the same, 
stated as an argument in its favour, that i 
Michigan the experiment of its abolition had been 
tried and proved a failure, the Legislature having 
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been compelled to restore the penalty, in conse- ) nature, left to herself, provides her own remedy. 


of the alarmin 
nltiog from its abolition. ~Doubting the cor- 
rectness of this statement, I immediately ad- 
dressed a note to the Secretary of State of Michi- 
gan, requesting information upon the subject. 
Believing that his highly satisfactory reply may | 
serve to correct a great deal of misapprehension, | 
I hand it to you for publication. 

A. G. CAMPBELL. 


Lowell, May 11, 1850. 


Orrice oF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Lansing, Mich., May 6, 1850. 

Alfred Gibbs Campbell, Esq.—Dear Sir. Your | 
favour of the 11th ult. is before me. You desire | 
to ascertain whether our State has returned to the | 
practice of the death penalty, also my opinion as | 
to the general sentiment of our State with our | 
present experience on this subject. 

In reply, I would state that our State has Nor 
returned to the practice of the death penalty. It 
was repealed at the time of the Revision of our 
Statutes in 1846. There has been but one at- 
tempt to revive the law—that was in 1848, 
think, and it signally failed. On examination of 
the journal, I cannot find that the question was 
ever brought to a vote in either house. 

In reply to your second interrogatory, I have 
no hesitation in giving it as my opinion that the 
general sentiment of our State is beyond a 
question very nearly unanimous in favour of our 
present laws on that subject. Indeed, in the 
whole range of my acquaintance, I do not know | 
one individual in favour of a return to that prac- | 
tice. Iam certain I have heard no one express | 
himself in favour of such a change. 

1am not aware of there being any statistics on 
file in this office bearing upon this question. By 
coincidence merely, there were committed in 
Wayne county within two years from the re-| 
vision, four murders. The Grand Jury of that | 
county memorialized the Legislature in favour of 
a repeal. Counter memorials showed most con- 
clusively that the increase of capital crime, start- 
ling, indeed, as it was, could not have had any 
connection with the change in the law; as in 
three out of the four cases certainly, the crimi- 
nals knew not of the change. Since that time 
there certainly has been no increase of capital 
crime. Very respectfully yours, 

C. H. Taytor, 
Secretary of State. 











THE WAYS OF THE SQUIRREL. 


BY RUSTICUS. 
(Concluded from page 614.) 


The bud and bark-feeding, it must be acknow- 
edged, is very mischievous, and the injury done 
18 very great, especially in young plantations 


a squirrels are abundant; and here I cannot 


P adverting to my favorite crotchet-—that 





| slender faith. 


increase of capital crime | The forests in which squirrels most abound are 


inhabited also by martens and sables, both of 
them pretty animals. The marten is especially 
like a squirrel—the same colour, and with a 
bushy tail: like the squirrel, it lives in trees, 
runs along their boughs, and hides in their hol- 
low stems. Its favorite food is the squirrel, and 
it follows bim in all his wanderings, hunts bim 
even into his drey, and, however skilfully he may 
hide the entrance, it will find a way in, and 
worry him and his little ones. But man steps in, 
and, by every device within his reach, traps and 
slays both marten and sable—in some countries 
certainly for their fur, but in England, where the 
marten only is known, because it is vermin. 
Hawks also are natural enemies of the squirrel, 
and would hold him completely in check were 
they not exterminated whenever it is possible. 
On some estates in our neighborhood, the keepers 
class the squirrels themselves among the vermin; 
declare they suck eggs, kill young pheasants, and 
do a world of like misdeeds; and so the poor 
squirrels share the same fate as stoats and 
weasels, windhovers and owls, and as their own 
mortal, but now rare enemies—the martens: all 
are vermin. 

Having recorded the only fault that is justly 
chargeable to the squirrel, 1 must, by way of 
balancing the account, place to his credit an old 
saying, in which, however, I confess I have but 
The wise saw in question informs 
us that our cak forests owe their existence to the 
squirrel. It is supposed by those who advocate 
this pleasant hypothesis, that at the fall of the 
leaf Mr. Skug finds a great many more acorns 
than suffice for present eating ; so, whenever he 
has filled his belly to perfect satisfaction, he 
buries all tle acorns that he finds, one at a time, 
in little holes in the earth, which he digs for this 
especial purpose: he scampers off, straightway 
forgetting where he had earthed his treasure, 
which of course takes root, and in due time be- 
comes a tree. I will just state the objections to 
this as they occur to me. In the first place, we 
do positively find the hoards of the squirrel 


| placed high and dry in the very best places for 


such hoards—the hollows of trees ; therefore we 
have no reason for any hypothesis as to the 
whereabouts of a squirrel’s granary. In the 
second place, the same instinct which leads any 
animal where to hide, teaches it where to find. In 
the ¢hird place, squirrels are never caught in the 
act of scratching the earth, although they are 
often seen turning up leaves in search of acorns 
that have dropped from the trees. With these 
hints I leave the matter, being perfectly willing 
so pretty an animal should have the credit of 
doing good. 

A few words on the old pastime of squirrel 
hunting: about the time of the Easter holidays, 
when there are no leaves on the trees, a party of 
men and boys will sally forth on a squirrel hunt. 
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They arm themselves with short sticks, loaded | them, and how secure they can lodge therein fro, 


REVIEW. 


with lead at one end; and with no other assist-| men and dogges; therefore seeing it were tc 
ance than these sticks, or bolts, as they call them, | troblesome to elimbe euerie tree, they must sy 


a rabble of mongrel curs, a cow’s horn, and their | ply that businesse or labor with bowes and } 


own voices, they will bring home from a dozen to 
a score of squirrels. When at school in Glouces- 
tershire, 1 was an eye-witness to one of these 
hunts, but do not wish ever to witness another. 
The squirrel was first viewed on the ground ; he 


| that when the squirrel resteth, presently he 
may feele the blow of a cunning archer : he neejp 
not feare doing her much harme except he }j; 
her on the head, for by reason of a strong back. 
bone and fleshy parts, she will abide as great , 


scampcred to a gigantic beech, and sprang up the | stroake as a dogge; yea, I have seene one jy. 


bole; at the height of three yards he paused a 
moment, holding on by the smooth bark of the 
beech with as much ease as if it had been the 
rugged maple ; his head was turned aside, and 
his full bright eye took cognisance of his enemies; 
he held something in his mouth—I think a 


_moved from a bough with a shot to the ground, 
If they be driven to the ground from the trees t) 
creepe into hedges, it is a token of their wear). 
nesse; for such is the stately mind of this litt}, 

| beast, that while her limbes and strength lasteth, 
shee tarrieth and saueth herself in the toppes of 


ie 
Sek 
“tee +s 


i 


beechmast. The wind slightly moved his now | tal trees, then being discended, shee falleth into 
pendent tail, otherwise he was motionless, terrified | the mouth of euery curre, and this is the vse of 
doubtless by the wild whoops, shrill whistles, and | dogges in their hunting. They sleep a great part 
dismal horn-blasts that announced the discovery | of the winter, like the Alpine mouse, and vers 
of the first victim of a long Easter Monday’s | soundely, fur I have seene when no noise of bun. 
sport. A dozen of the squirrel bolts whistled | ters could awake them with al their cries, beating 
through the air; but he was off and away—up, | their nests on the outside, and shooting bolts and 
up he mounted, now lost, now seen. At last he | arrowes through it, vntil it were pulled assunder, 
halted again, in a fork of the huge boughs, far, far | wherein many times they are found killed before 
up. Here he was safe, although more than one | they be awaked.” 

eye had detected his whereabouts: the bolts flew | The concluding paragraph records a faith in 
in vain, the horn sounded in vain, whistling and | the torpidity of the squirrel which, from the time 
whooping produced no effect. A council was of Aristotle, has never been disturbed. It is 
held, and one of the hunters agreed to climb the | therefore both of venerable antiquity and of uui- 
tree—a task of some difficulty as well as danger. | versal acceptation. Now I am sorely perplexed 
The device succeeded. The squirrel was again | whether to give you an account of this torpidity 
started; away he went from bough to bough, | on the authority of authors, or to skip it alto- 
from tree to tree, the motley herd following in | gether, or to attack it tooth and nail. I will take 
his wake with shouts, and jest, and whoop. At a middle course, and recite under the fashion of 
last a bolt, by chance or skill, struck him in full | queries a few doubts that have occurred to me. 
career, and the poor beast, but lately so full of | We commonly sce squirrels every month in the 
life, fell to the ground. It might fairly be sup-| year—on the shortest day equally with the 
posed that sport of this kind would move the | longest; when, therefore, does torpidity begin, 
wrath of the keepers, on account of disturbing and when does it end? Again, the hoarding of 
the game; but it is quite the reverse. That valu-| provender; that fact is potent: what is the ob- 
able section of society looks on all killing of ver- | ject ?—is it devoured during torpidity ? Are not 
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min as praiseworthy, and therefore assists rather | 


than discourages the assembling of our ragamuffins 
for this cruel sport. I have called this an “ old 
pastime ;” and correctly so, for this branch of the 
‘noble art of venerie”’ is of very ancient date. 


these hoards rather an evidence that during the 
winter the squirrels are not only awake, but 
hungry? Again, squirrels migrate in this island; 
we see it in a small degree, and rather as an ex- 
ception than a rule; but on the continents of 


The following extract from ‘Gesner’s Historie of | Europe and America it is the rule. Vast multi- 


Foure-footed Beasts,” edited by Edward Topsell, 

and published in London in 1607, is quite to the 
int, the only difference being that the cross- 
ws are now discontinued :— 

“For, when they are hunted, men must goe to 
it with multitude, for many men canuot take one 
with bowes and bolts, with dogges, and except 
they start and rouse them in little and smal 
slender woods, such as a man may shake with his 
hands, they are seldome taken. Bowes are re- 
quisite to remove them when they rest in the 
twistes of trees, for they will not be much terri- 
fied with al the hollowing, except now and then 
they bee struck by one meanes or other. Wel 
do they know what harbour a high oake is unto 


| tudes move southwards at the approach of winter, 
| north wards at the approach of summer: this 1s 
| perfectly notorious : why should not squirrels be- 
come torpid in New York and Massachusetts ’— 
why should they enter Florida before assuming 
torpidity ?—why should the squirrels of Russia 
pass the Balken before they doze? I believe 4 
squirrel may sleep more soundly on a cold frosty 
night than a house dog stretched before a com- 
fortable fire, but I have yet to learn the exact 
| point where sleep ends and torpidity begins. Ii 
| torpidity means asleep enduring for weeks, oF 
| even days, I still doubt whether there is positive 
| evidence of it among our squirrels. — Chambers 
Journ. 
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‘riract from the speechof Charles E. Clarke 
cont f York, on the admission of California, 
delivered in committee of the whole in the 
House of Representatives, Sth mo. 13th, 1890. 


Many of our citizens—a large part of the 
Christian world, believe slavery to be a sin. 
Three quarters of the people of the United States 
think it to be a great moral and political evil ; 
that its existence comes in conflict with the 
cherished and fundamental principle of our Gov- 
ernment, that all men are born free and equal, 
and of right possess certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. ;, eee oa 

There is no glory in the institution—it is the 
glory of the strong oppressing the weak, of the 
wise circumventing the simple. The insecurity 
of property vested in slaves, the present danger— 
illustrated in a neighboring city of twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, where $21,000 are annually 
paid for a civic guard—the fear of insurrection, of 
the re-enactment of the scenes of St. Domingo ; 
the present poverty and weakness which slavery 
invariably brings, would seem to prove that there 
was neither happiness nor glory connected with the 
institution ; itis the happiness of sleeping in a 
magazine—on the crater of a volcano. It does 
not bring strength or glory ; it does not promote 
the cause of science; it does not stimulate men 
to make useful inventions; it does not enhance 
the value of land ; it does not promote industry— | 
it makes men despise it; it does not soften or | 
sweeten the dispositions of men ; and it has in its 
very nature and in its increase, a fearful looking 
for of judgment to come. 

To illustrate by an example: The area of Vir- 

ginia is sixty-one thousand three hundred and 
fifty-two square miles. The area of New York is 
forty-six thousand. If the States of Vermont 
and Massachusetts were added to New York, 
their joint area would be seventy-two square miles 
less than that of Virginia alone. The soil of 
Virginia is naturally as fertile as that of New 
York, her resources of the forest as great, her 
wineral resources at least equal, her fisheries 
vastly more valuable, her hydraulic power as 
great, her position for ecommerce and her natural 
channels of commerce better, her climate is im- 
measurably superior. 
_ In 1790, the population of Virginia was 
148,308, of which 203,427 were slaves. The 
population of New York 840,120, of which 
“1,324 were slaves. Virginia had 226,085 more 
white inhabitants than New York, and 182,103 
more slaves. In short, Virginia, in 1790, had 
408,188 more inhabitants than New York. 

_In New York, the number of slaves gradually 
diminished till 1820, when slavery became 
extinct. 

In Virginia, slaves rapidly increased till in 
1840, they numbered 448,087, and her white 
pop ulation numbered 790,510. In all, bond and 
‘tee, 1,239,797 ; while the free white population 
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of New York had increased to 2,428 ,921—a dif- 
ference in the increase of the whole number of 
1,597,312, and a difference in the increase of 
free white inhabitants of 1,864,191 in fifty 


years. 


In that period Virginia has made 381 miles of 
railroad ; New York about 1,000. Virginia has 
made about 182 miles of canal; New York 
about 750 miles. 


The school fund of New York is $6,491,803 
That of Virginia 1,488,261 
The productive public property of 

New York is 39,136,992 
The productive public property of 

Virginia is 6,107,264 


The domestic produce exported by 
New York in 1848, amounted to 38,771,209 
Ths domestic produce exported by 


Virginia in the same year 


amounted to 3,679,948 
New York exported of foreign pro- 

duce 14,579,948 
Virginia exported of foreign produce 1,554 


Virginia, the mother of Presidents, the Old 
Dominion, larger and of greater natural capacity 
than New York, Vermont, and Massachusetts, 
combined, exported of foreign products in the 
year of grace 1848 to the amazing amount of 
$1,554—about in the ratio of 100 to 1,000,000. 

The registered and enrolled tonnage of Vir- 

ginia, in 1848, was 128,564 tons; that of New 
York 845,742 tons—717,378 tons difference. 
The State of New York paid to this Government 
for postage in the year ending June 80, 1849, 
$694,532.81. The State of Virginia paid in the 
same year for postage $109,501.93. The trans- 
portation of the mail in New York cost the Gov- 
ernment in the same year $238,530; in Virginia 
$166,130. New York pays in postage $456,002 
more than it costs to transport the mail in that 
State. Virginia pays in postage $56,829 less 
than it costs to transport the mail in Virginia—a 
difference between these two States of $512,835 
in one year. Virginia does not pay for the trans- 
portation of the mail within $56,829. There are 
but three slave States—Delaware, Missouri, and 
Louisiana—that do pay their own postage. It 
costs the Government to transport the mail into 
the slave States $519,438.15 more than those 
States pay in postage. There are twelve States 
in this Union from which bounty lands have 
been distributed for services in the Mexican war, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Alabama, Iowa, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Michigan, Arkansas, Wis- 
consin, and Florida. Six of these States are 
free, six slaveholding. The drea of the six slave- 
holding States is 823,146, that of the six free 
States is 290,259 square miles—32,887 square 
miles more in the six slave, than in the six free 
States. These six slave States have a better 
climate, are better located, are as fertile, and have 
greater natural advantages than the six free 
States. 
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the power, and comfort, and exaltation of man? 
Where did these benign magicians, these be, 
factors of mankind, live? Not south of Ma, 
and Dixon’s line. Of the 16,340 inventions m 
corded in the Patent Office, 13,944 were maj, 
north, on the free side, of that line—famoyg ;, 
our history as was the Rubicon in the history ;; 
Rome. ; 

In looking over a long column of useful jnyop, 
tions, I detected two that I thought worthy of ro. 
mark. Qne was a tent, made of net work, {, 
the exclusion of insects—a kind of gill-net, | Sup. 
pose, for mosquitoes ; and the other was an jy. 
provement in a rat-trap. Necessity” jg thy 
mother of invention, and it is needless to say the: 
the inventor of the mosquito gill-net lived in Noy 
Orleans, and the inventor of the “ improved raj. 
trap” in this city. 

These statistics are introduced to show, and | 
think do conclusively prove, that the institution 
of slavery is a source of danger, weakness, ani 
poverty; that it degrades labor and does no 
stimulate invention. The parallel might be drawn 
in the schools and churches, in the libraries, jy 
the humane institutions; in short, in most oj 
those institutions that unite and elevate mankind: 
and do, in my estimation, most conclusively show 
that the area of slavery cannot, must not be 
extended. 


There have been located in those States for 
Pi military services in the Mexican war up to March 
io 28, 1850, 41,780 land warrants, of which 
4 $4,434 have been located in the six free, and 
only 7,346 in the slave States—about six to one. 
The soldier who locates his land with a view of 
being a frecholder, and having a farm and a home, 
the speculator who buys to sell again, rush, full 

allop, to the free States, they flee from the slave 

tates as they would from the cholera. 

I select this period for the reason that a very 
large share of those who have located bounty 
lands for services in the Mexican war, it is alleged, 
were from slaveholding States. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Orr] alleges that 
46,000 southern men engaged in the Mexican 
r+ war, and only 23,000 northern. The foreigner 
*. who seeks a home, and independence, and liberty 

4 in our Republic, does not locate in the slave 
3 States. The poor man at the South, who owns 
no slaves—the discharged soldier of the South, 
why do they abandon their own charming climate, 
their fertile and cheap Jands? Why do they 
leave the graves of their forefathers—the church 
where their parents were married and they bap- 
tized, and take refuge in the land of the free ? Is 
it not because their only capital is their ability to 
labor, and they cannot labor among slaves with- 
out dishonor? Is this not the reason why the 
free States are more populous than the slave, and 
why land is worth more in the free than in the 
slave States? And is it not a reason, and a 
sufficient reason, why the United States should 
exclude slavery from territories that are free ? 
ate One great evidence of the superiority of the 
ie American Anglo-Saxon race, exists in their useful 
inventions—their labor-saving machines. The 
great object of attraction in this city is the Patent 
| Oifice ; there are congregated and displayed the 
# inventions of the most ingenious race the sun ever 
shone on—inventions, without the aid of which 
we could now hardly live. At vast expense you 
have adorned the grounds around this Capitol 
with columns and statuary. You have decorated 
your walls with paintings. These are no solace 
to the mighty dead whose great deeds they com- 
memorate ; they hardly quicken the patriotism of 
the living. Without expense to you, as quietly 
and as silently as the insect in the deep ocean 
raises its coral reef, a vast building is filled with 
models of inventions, now indispensable to man. 
There is the iron plough, the first implement in 
agriculture ; there is the lathe, that turns lasts, 
and gunstocks, and axhelves, and performs curious 
operations in statuary ; there is the steam engine 
applied to the moving of ships—father to the 
locomotive on the railroad ; there is the cotton-gin, 
that adds one-half to the value of the cotton crop; 
there is the machine that sends messages, 
specches, intelligence, with lightning speed—its 
motive power ts lightning. Who tamed these 
elements? Who chained, who subdued and made 
them slaves? Who made them subservient to 
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A LESSON FROM THE PAST. 


The following narrative, relating a fine, not to 
say a sublime scene, in the convention that framed 
the Constitution of the United States, was or- 
ginally derived from Jonathan Dayton, of New 
Jersey. He was the “Junior member’’ that 
moved the “ reconsideration”’ mentioned belov. . 
The account is full of interest and instruction « 
the present time, when the spirit of discord is s0 
rife in our national councils. Would that a copy 
of it could be sent to every member of our Ne 
tional Legislature, and that it could be read by 
every patriot throughout the land! The instrue- 
tive extract is just now brought to our notice by 
a correspondent of the New York Observer.— 
Newark (N. J.) Advertiser. 


“T was (said General Dayton) a delegate from 
New Jersey in the General Convention which 
sembled in Philadelphia, for the purpose of di- 
gesting a Constitution for the United States, aud 
I believe I was the youngest member of th! 
body. Washington was then our President, a0! 
Dr. Franklin was a delegate from Pennsylvan's. 
A disposition was soon discovered in some mem: 
bers to display themselves in oratorical flourishes— 
but the good sense and discretion of the majon') 
put down all such attempts. We had convene 
to deliberate upon, and if possible effect 9 gre 
national object—to search for political wisdom 
and truth; these we meant to pursue with ar 
plicity, and to avoid every thing which wou 
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have a tendency to divert our attention, or per- 
plex our scheme. ae 

A great variety of projects were ee 
republican in their general outlines, but differing 
in their details. Jt was therefore determined 
that certain clementary principles should at the 
first be established, in each branch of the Consti- 
tution—and afterwards the details should be de- 

od and filled up. te 
ao was little or no difficulty in determining 
upon the elementary principles—such as, for in- 
stance, that the government should be a repub- 
lican representative government—that it should 
be divided into three branches, i. e., Legislative, 
Executive and Judicial, &e. But when the or- 
ganization of the Legislative branch came under 
consideration, it was easy to be perceived that the 
Eastern and Southern States had distinct inte- 
rests, which it was difficult to reconcile—and that 
the larger States were disposed to form a consti- 
tution, in which the smaller States would be mere 
appendages and satellites to the larger ones. On 
the first of these subjects much animated and 
somewhat angry debate had taken place, when 
the ratio of representation in the lower house of 
Congress was before us—the Southern States 
claiming for themselves the whole number of 
black population; while the Eastern States were 
for confining the elective franchise to frecmen 
only, without respect to colour. ; 

As the different parties adhered pertinaciously 
to their different positions, it was feared that this 
would prove an insurmountable obstacle; but as 
the members were already generally satisfied that 
no constitution could be formed, which would 
meet the views and subserve the interests of each 
individual State, it was evident that it must be 
a matter of compromise and mutual concession. 
Under these impressions, and with these views, 
it was agreed at length that each State should be 
entitled to one delegate in the House of Repre- 
sentatives for every 30,000 of its inhabitants— 
in which number should be included three-fifths 
of the whole number of their slaves. 

When the details of the House of Representa- 
tives were disposed of, a more knotty point pre- 
sented itself in the organization of the Senate. 
The larger States contended that the same ratio 
as to States should be common to both branches 
of the Legislature, or, in other words, that each 
State should be entitled to a representation in 
the Senate, (whatever might be the number fixed 
o0,) in proportion to its population as in the 
House of Representatives. The smaller States, 
on the other hand, contended that the House of 
Representatives might be considered as the guar- 
dian of the liberties of the people, and therefore 
ought to have a just proportion to their numbers ; 
but the Senate represented the sovereignty of the 
States, and that as each State, whether great or 
small, was equally an independent and sovereign 
State, it ought in this branch of the Legislature 
to have equal weight and authority.. Without 
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this, they said, there would be no security for 
their equal rights, and they would by such a dis- 
tribution of power, be merged and lost in the 
larger States. 

This reasoning, however plain and powerful, 
had but little influence on the minds of the dele- 
gates from the larger States, and as they formed 
a large majority of the Convention, the question 
after passing through the forms of debate, was 
decided that each State should be represented in 
the Senate in proportion to its population. 

When the Convention had adjourned over to 
the next day, the delegates of the four smallest 
States, viz.; Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
Jersey and Delaware, convened to consult what 
course was to be pursued in the important crisis 
at which we had arrived. After serious investi- 
gation, it was solemnly determined to ask for a 
reconsideration the next morning, and if it was 
not granted—or if, when granted, that offensive 
feature of the Constitution could not be expunged, 
und the smaller States put upon an equal footing 
with the largest, we would secede from the Con- 
vention, and returning to our constituents, inform 
them that no compact could be formed with the 
large States, but what would sacrifice our so- 
vereignty and independence. 

I was deputed to be the organ through which 
this communication should be made. I know not 
why, unless it be that young men are generally 
chosen to perform rash actions. Accordingly, 
when the Convention had assembled, and as soon 
as the minutes of the last sitting had been read, I 
rose and stated the view we had taken of the or- 
ganization of the Senate, our desire to obtain a 
reconsideration or suitable modification of that ar- 
ticle, and in failure thereof our determination to 
secede from the Convention, and return to our 
constituents. 

This disclosure, it may readily be supposed, 
produced an immediate and great excitement in 
every part of the house. Several members were 
immediately on the floor to express their surprise 
or indignation. They represented that the ques- 
tion had received a full and fair investigation, and 
had been definitely settled by a large majority. 

That it was altogether unparliamentary and un- 
reasonable for one of the minority to propose a 
reconsideration at the moment their act had be- 
come a matter of record, and without pretending 
that any new light could be thrown on the sub- 
ject. ‘That if such a precedent should be esta- 
blished, it would in future be impossible to say 
when any one point was distinctly settled, as a 
small minority might at any moment, again and 
again, move and obtain a reconsideration. They 
therefore hoped the Convention would express its 
decided disapprobation, by passing silently to the 
business before them. 

There was much warm and some acrimonious 
feeling exhibited by a number of the speakers; a 
rupture appeared almost inevitable, and the 
bosom of Washington seemed to labour with the 
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most anxious solicitude for its issue. Happily fore be grieved, Mr. President, to see matte, 
for the United States, the Convention contained | brought to the test which has been, Perhaps toy 
some individuals possessed of talents and virtues | rashly, threatened on the one hand, and whi: 
of the highest order, whose hearts were deeply | some of my honoured colleagues have treated ;,, 
interested in the establishment of a new and ef-| lightly on the other. I am convinced that jt i, , 
ficient form of government, and whose penetra- | subject which should be approached with cautio, 
ting minds had already deplored the evils which | treated with tenderness, and decided on yi, 
would spring up in our newly-established repub-| candor and liberality. It is, however, to }, 
lic, should the present attempt to consolidate it | feared, that the members of this Convention g,, 
prove abortive. Among these personages the | not in a temper, at this moment, to approach ¢) 
most prominent was Dr. Franklin. He was es-| subject on which we differ, in a proper spirit, | 
teemed the Mentor of our body. To a mind| would therefore propose, Mr. President, thy 
naturally strong and capacious, enriched by much | without proceeding further in this business y: 
reading and the experience of many years, he|this time, the Convention should adjourn {i 
added a manner of communicating his thoughts | three days, in order to let the present ferme: 
peculiarly his own, in which simplicity, beauty | pass off, and to afford time for a more full an} 
and strength, were equally conspicuous. As | dispassionate investigation of the subject; and | 
soon as the angry orators who had preceded hiin | would earnestly recommend to the members of 
had left him an opening, the Doctor rose, evi- | this Convention that they spend the time of this 
dently impressed with the weight of the subject | recess, not in associating with their own party, 
before them, and the difficulty of managing it | and devising new arguments to fortify themselves 
successfully. in their own opinions, but that they mix wit) 
‘We have arrived, Mr. President,” said he,| members of opposite sentiments, lend a_ patient 
‘at a very momentous and interesting crisis in | ear to their reasoning, and candidly allow then 
our deliberations. Hitherto our views have been | all the weight to which they may be entitled; 
as harmonious, and our progress as great as could | and when we assemble again, I hope it will tx 
reasonably have been expected. But now an | witha determination to form a Constitution—/ 
unlooked for and formidable obstacle is thrown | not such an one as we can individually, and iy 
in our way, which threatens to arrest our course, | all respects, approve, yet the best which, under 
and, if not skilfully removed, to render all our | existing circumstances, can be obtained.” Here 
fond hopes of a Constitution abortive. The| the countenance of Washington brightened, ani 
ground which has been taken by the delegates of | a cheering ray seemed to break in upon the gloon 
the four smallest States was as unexpected to me, | which had recently covered our political horizon 
and as repugnant to my feelings, as it can be to} The three days of recess were spent in the man- 
any other member of this Convention. After | ner advised by Dr. Franklin, the opposite parties 
what [ thought a full and impartial investigation | mixed with each other, and a free and frank in- 
of the subject, | recorded my vote on the affirma-|terchange of sentiments took place. Qn tl 
tive side of the question, and I have not yet | fourth day we assembled again; and if great a. 
heard any thing which induces me to change my | ditional light had not been thrown on the sub 
opinion. But I will not conclude it is impossible | ject, every unfriendly feeling had been expelle’, 
for me to be wrong. I will not say that those | and a spirit of eonciliation had been cultivated, 
gentlemen who differ from me are under a de-| which promised at least a calm and dispassionate 
lusion—much less will I charge them with an | reconsideration of the subject. 
intention of needlessly embarrassing our delibe-| Upon the opening of the session, all eyes were 
rations. It is possible some change in our late | turned to the Doctor. He rose and in a fer 
proceedings ought to take place upon principles | words stated that, during the recess he had li- 
of political justice ; or that all things considered, | tened attentively to all the arguments, pro ani 
the majority may see cause to recede from some | con, which had been urged on both sides of th 
of their just pretensions, as matters of prudence | House—that he had himself said much, and 
and expedience. thought more on the subject; he saw difficulties 
For my own part, there is nothing I so much | and objections which might be urged by i¢- 
dread asa failure to devise and establish some | vidual States against every scheme which bad 
efficient and equal form of government for our | been proposed; and he was now more than ever 
infant republic. The present effort has been | convinced that the Constitution which they wer 
made under the happiest auspices, and has pro-| about to form, in order to be just and equal, 
mised the most favourable results; but should | must be founded on the basis of compromise and 
this effort prove vain, it will be long ere another | mutual concession. With such views and feel- 
can be made with any prospect of success. Our | ings, he would now move a reconsideration of the 
strength and our prosperity will depend on our | vote last taken on the organization of the Senate. 
unity; and the secession of even four of the |The motion was seconded—the vote carried—the 
smallest States, interspersed as they are, would, | former vote rescinded—and by a successive vote 
in my mind, paralyze and render useless any plan | and resolution, the Senate was organized on the 
which the majority could devise. I should there- | present plan. 
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INTERESTING SLAVE CASE AT BALTIMORE. 


We extract the following from a Baltimore 
letter in the N. Y. Tribune: 

«Qur County Court was engaged for several 
days last week in hearing a petition of a coloured 
woman, named Rebecea Garret, and ten chil- 
dren, who claimed their freedom from a man 
named Isaac Anderson of Howard District. The 
woman had been permitted to go at large for a 
period of twenty years, during which time she 
had married and raised a family of ten children. 
Her master then seeing that she and her family 
were worth some three or four thousand dollars, 
claimed them as his property—to be disposed of 
as he saw proper. Several Quakers took the 
matter in hand, and employing good counsel, 
contested the case in a Court of Justice, which 
resulted in the Judge charging the jury that if 
they believed the petitioners had been going at 
large for a Jong period, (without limitation, ) 
doing acts inconsistent with slavery, with the 
knowledge of their owner, they were entitled to 
their freedcm, and so the jury rendered their 
verdict. The case will be taken to the Court of 
Appeals by the owner. This verdict is a great 
triumph of Justice in Maryland, as it reverses 
the old accepted law, that a party could let his 
slaves act as free persons for years, and then, 
through caprice or avarice, seize them and sell 
them into bondage. It is one bright spot on the 
slave-stained escutcheon of my native State, and 
argues a better change of feeling than I could 
have hoped for.” 


THE WONDERS WROUGHT BY STEAM. 


Amongst the many remarkable establishments 
visited by Lord J. Russell in and near Man- 
chester, the large iron works of Messrs. Nasmyth 
and Patricroft excited very great interest. 
Amongst the numerous objects shown was an 
immense steam-hammer, upon Nasmyth’s patent 
principle, which the firm have been constructing 
for a house in New York. It is the largest 
hammer on this principle that has yet been 
made, and falls with a weight of five tons. The 
entire weight of the ponderous machine, with the 
upright shafts between which the hammer moves, 
is about six tons. It was not, on the occasion 
of this visit, in a condition to be worked, but 
that the principle of its motion might be seen, 
and the nice exactness be judged of, with which 
that motion can be regulated from the breaking 
of an egg-shell to the crushing and welding into 
shape of the heaviest metal, the party were taken 
to a smaller steam-hammer which was at work. 
[t is called a ton-and-a-half hammer. One of 
the first processes shown at it was the hammer- 
ing down by it of an immense bar of iron taken 
from a furnace at red heat; and not less singular 
to witness was the ease with which the end of 
this bar of iron, seven inches square, was struck 
off by means of an immense knife, and the ap- 
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plication of a punch to it, by which it was pierced 
through with the aid of the heavy blows which 
the hammer dealt upon it. In a block of appa- 
rently dry wood a nail was driven by the huge 
hammer with blows that did not exceed the 
weight of the implement wielded by the human 
hand; and then with a single crushing stroke the 
block of wood was shattered, so that there was 
scarcely a fibre in it that clung together, and the 
moisture or sap which it had retained flew out 
in all directions. Again, it was regulated to fall 
with the greatest nicety upon any object placed 
under it, and Mr. Nasmyth, placing on the bed of 
the machine a wine-glass containing an egg, the 
hammer fell only with the weight to crush the 
top part of the egg down till it was flush with 
the top of the brittle vessel containing it, and the 
glass was removed uninjured !—Living Age. 





“TOO BUSY TO FREEZF.”’ 


T have often thought of a beautifully simple 
illustration we met with, in one of our recent 
walks, of the benefit and happiness of useful and 
urgent occupation. It was a bright winter's 
morning; the crisp untrodden snow covered the 
scene around with its pure, brilliant whiteness. 
For some distance the little stream by the side 
of the road was completely frozen over, but as 
we approached nearer to the mill, there was a 
little fall across its narrow channel, down which 
the water, as though glad to break from beneath 
its icy covering, rushed dancing and sparkling, 
and reflecting the bright rays of the sun. 

‘* Happily, joyously singing its way 

Through moss and pebbles, the livelong day.” 


As we stood looking at it, dear Frederick 
said, ‘This water is too busy to freeze!” And 
thus it is with the useful Christian, actively 
devoted to the work of his gracious Lord and 
Master, whose service is perfect freedom; he is 
too busy to freeze—too busy to become cold and 
lifeless. Whilst diligently pursuing the path of 
duty, he catches fresh rays of light and strength 
from the bright shining of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and reflects new beams of grace, leading 
those who observe his cheerful, happy course, to 
glorify God in him. 

If there be life in one professing to be his 
disciple, whose meat and drink it was to do the 
will of Him who sent him, who yet remains 
wrapped up in selfish indolence, it is only suf- 
ficient to make him sensible, that his coldness, 
leading to useless regrets and unavailing com- 
plainings, tends to increase, as far as it is felt, a 
chilling influence. 

“T delight to do thy will, O my God,” was 
the language of our blessed Master, and unto us 
He says, “I have given you an example that ye 
should do as I have done.’”’ The apostle, who 
in “‘ labor was more ebundant’”’ than his brethren, 
said, “to me to live is Christ,’ and not many 
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months since, I heard a devoted home missionary, 
whose sphere of labour had been a very arduous 
one, say, “If there be happiness to be found on 
earth, it is in being laboriously occupied in the 
service of Christ.” 

Here, then, is the conclusion of the matter; 
if we would be happy we must seek to be useful, 
not as any ground on which to found our hope 
of acceptance with God—our best services need 
the blood of sprinkling; for after we have done 
all, truly we must say, “we are unprofitable 
servants, we have done that which it was our 
duty to do.”” Those who have done most, feel 
most fully, ‘‘ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, 
but unto thy name give glory.’ Under the 
gracious teaching of the Holy Spirit, they feel 
their own utter weakness and worthlessness, and 
clinging to the cross they say, ‘‘ We can do all 
things through Christ which strengtheneth us.”’ 
—Sunday-School Journal. 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


To-day, man lives in pleasure, wealth and pride, 

To-morrow, poor, of life itself denied. 

To-day, lays plans for many years to come, 

To-morrow, sinks into the silent tomb. 

To-day, his food is dressed in dainty forms, 

‘1 o-morrow, is himself a feast for worms. 

To-day, he’s clad in gaudy, rich array, 

To-morrow, shrouded for a bed of clay. 

To-day, he has delusive dreams of heaven, 

To-morrow, cries, “Too late to be forgiven!” 

To-day, he lives on hope as light as air, 

To-morrow, dies in anguish and despair. 
London Magazine, 1701. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


The steamer Canada arrived at Halifax on the 
Lith inst., having left Liverpool on the Ist of the 
month. 

The arrival at London of an Ambassader from the 
kingdom of Napaul, at the foot of the Himalaya 
mountains, is announced. This Hindoo ambassa- 
dor is reported to carry about his person, clothing, 
jewels and diamonds, to the value of £150,000 
sterling. The object of the mission is said to be 
the delivery of presents to the English queen, worth 
a quarter of a million. 

The report of the withdrawal of the Russian 
minister from London is contradicted ; and the re- 
turn of Lafitte, the minister from France is said to 
be daily expected. 

In Italy, the Archbishop of Turin is reported to 
have received the sentence of one month's impris- 
sonment, and a pecuniary fine, in consequence of 
his violation of the laws of the press. The pope is 
represented as being ill at ease in the Vatican, from 
which he is said to have three times attempted to 
escape ; but to have been prevented by the French 
troops. 

The Nicaragua treaty is said to have been fully 
ratified by the British government. This treaty is 
considered very advantageous to the United States. 








REVIEW. 


$$$ $$ 
The Nashville convention has adjourned after 
session of about nine days. It is proposed tha: 
another session should be held, commencing sj, 
weeks after the close of the present session of eo), 
gress. 

Letters from Washington inform that an agen; 
had been despatched, by our government, to the 
island of Haiti, with a view of reviving our com. 
merce with that island, and to furnish such informa. 
tion as to decide the expediency of acknowledojno 
its independence. The report of the agent js ey. 
pected to be laid before congress in a few days, 

The omnibus bill was still under discussion at the 
last account. Thomas H. Benton has shown upon 
the authority of Humboldt and others, that the an. 
cient and well defined limits of New Mexico jn. 
cluded 70,900 square miles of the territory now 
ceded to Texas by the compromise. He also showed 
in opposition to the declarations of several eminent 
Senators, that the southern te of New Mexico 
was adapted to slavery, though prohibited by Mexi- 
can law. Though Senator Benton is from a slave. 
holding state, and himself a slaveholder, he declared 
that his convictions against slavery extension were 
formed more than forty years ago, and in the school 
of such men as Jefferson, Tucker and other master 
minds of Virginia. 

A message from the President was communicated 
to the Senate, on the 17th inst., in reply to an en- 
quiry from that body, whether any orders have been 
issued to any military officers at Santa Fe, to hold 
possession against the authority of Texas, or in any 
way to embarrass the exercise of her jurisdiction 
over that country. To this the President answers 
that no such orders have been given. But he adds, 
“| have already in my former message referred to 
the fact, that the boundary between New Mexico 
and Texas is disputed. I have now to state that in- 
formation has been recently received that a certain 
Robert 8. Neighbors, styling himself commissioner 
from the State of Texas, has proceeded to Santa Fe, 
with a view of organizing counties in that district, 
under the authority of Texas. While I have no 
power to decide the question of boundary, and no 
desire to interfere with it, as a question of title, | 
have to observe that the possession of the territory 
into which it appears Mr. Neighbors has thus gone, 
was actually acquired by the United States from 
Mexico, and has since been held by the United 
States ; and, in my opinion, ought so to remain, 
until the question of boundary shall have been de- 
termined by some competent authority. Meanwhile, 
| think there is no reason for seriously apprehending 
that Texas will practically interfere with the pos- 
session of the United States.”’ 


The news from Cuba is not of a very definite 
character. The Spanish minister at Washington 
appears anxious to prevent any interruption in the 
relations between the United States and Spain. 


A terrible disaster occurred on Lake Frie on the 
16th inst. The steamboat Griffith, Captain Roby, 
left Buffalo on that morning with a company, 1!- 
cluding passengers and crew, supposed to be little 
short of three hundred, and when about twenty 
miles below Cleveland, it took fire and burned to 
the water’s edge. The passengers were chiefly 
emigrants moving to the west. There being n0 
other boat near to render assistance, only about 
thirty were saved, and they escaped by swimming 
to the shore. The captain, with his wife and child, 
was among the lost. 
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